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[Parliament Street-—Board of Trade—Treasury and Whitehall—The King going to the House. ] 


Tne ceremony of the king going in person to Parlia- 
ment* to open the Session is an interesting one. The 
king also generally closes the Session; and sometimes, 
though very rarely, he goes down during its continuance 
to give assent to bills, or for some special purpose ; but 
the opening of the Session, being a time of greatest ex- 
pectation, is generally regarded with most interest. The 
approach of the king is announced by successive salutes 
of ordnance in St. James’s Park and at the Tower. If 
the weather is fine, there is usually a large assemblage 
to witness the procession. The interior of the House 
of Lords presents a brilliant and animated scene, the 
peers being in their robes, and a large number of 
ladies heing present, either peeresses in their own right, 
or the wives, daughters, or other relations of peers. 
There is a ceremony which the queen may be called 
upon to perform at least once during her lifetime, should 
the occasion arise. This is called “ the queen’s curtsey.” 
If Parliament make a separate provision for the queen, 
in case the king dies before her, she goes down to the 
* The Houses of Parliament, which were destroyed by the fire 
of 1834, were described in the volume of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ 
for that year, along with a sketch of the origin, history, and con- 
stitution ef Parliament itself. The views of the interior of both 
Houses then given will convey some idea of their general ap- 
pearance. It is unnecessary to describe the present temporary 
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House of Lords and makes her acknowledgments. The 
last occasion on which this was done was in the year 
1831. ‘“ Aug. 2. The House of Peers was this day 
crowded to excess with peeresses and other ladies of 
high rank, in order to witness the queen consort’s de- 
meanour in testifying her acknowledgments for the 
annual income of 100,000/., besides the residence in 
Bushy Park, to be enjoyed by her for life after the de- 
mise of the king, the bill for securing which had been 
passed by their lordships on the 30th of July. At three 
o'clock her Majesty arrived in her state carriage, and 
was conducted by the Lord Chancellor and other great 
officers of state to the robing-room, where her Majesty 
awaited the arrival of the king. He arrived at about 
half-past three, and was met and escorted in like man- 
ner, Almost immediately after this, their Majesties 
entered the House, where the king ascended the throne, 
and the queen took her seat on a chair of state on his 
right, supported on each side by the ladies of her court. 
The Commons, having been summoned, appeared at 
the bar in large numbers, and the Speaker then ad- 
dressed his Majesty, presenting him the Queen’s Dower 
Bill. The king bowed, and the clerk of the Parlia- 
ments announced the Royal Assent in the usual form. 
Her Majesty then rose from her seat, and with great 
dignity and grace signified her a to 
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the Legislature by three several curtsies. Their Ma- 
jesties then withdrew.” 

Even during the session, there ‘is, in the daytime, 
‘an air of comparative quietness and repose about the 
neighbourhood of the Houses of Parliament. Towards 
the afternoon, if an important debate is expected, there 
may be some appearance of bustle ; and if the session 
be the first of a new Parliament, and a variety of com- 
mittees are trying disputed elections, a number of 
witnesses, some of them, doubtless, rejoicing in being 
brought up to see London at other people's expense, 
may be observed swarming about the entrances. But 
ordinarily all around seems to speak more of times gone 
by than of the turmoil of modern London. The compa- 
rative stillness that prevails creates an agreeable im- 
pression, especially after escaping from the noise of 
some of the great thoroughfares. The Abbey imparts 
a solemn grandeur to the place; and though not far 
from it there are scenes of squalid misery, and of more 
offensive profligacy, which might dissipate some of the 
finest visions that memory and imagination can conjure 
up, still the visiter may pace along the pavement, and 
enjoy undisturbedly a retrospect of the rise and growth 
of constitutional liberty, from the time when the Abbot 
of Westminster expelled the “ rabble-rout” of the Com- 
mons out of his chapter-house, for brawling and conten- 
tion, down to the present power and importance of this 
prime estate of the realm. 

But we must not be deceived into the idea that 
because the Houses do not sit in their legislative ca- 
pacity till the afternoon, there is therefore no business 
doing. The House of Lords may be sitting, exercising 
its judicial functions ; and though there may only be 
three or four law lords on the crimson-covered benches, 
counsel may be speaking at the bar of the House on 
some appeal case, involving great interests, or a large 


amount of property. On these occasions the House 


is freely open to the public, like the courts of justice in 
Westminster Hall. lect committees, especially of the 
House of Commons, may be busily engaged in im- 
portant investigations of subjects connected with great 
national interests; and a still larger number of com- 
mittees are employed in hearing evidence upon private 
bills. Nearly all the local improvements of the coun- 
try are thus brought before the cognizance of Parlia- 
ment; and when great interests are at stake, as in the 
case of a railroad, the committee-rooms present a most 
busy scene, where anxious witnesses, and more anxious 
agents, are exercising the greatest watchfulness, and 
displaying all the energy of partisans. The reports of 
committees are frequently very valuable documents; in 
fact, without their aid many historical and topogra- 
phical descriptions would be incomplete, and many 
details respecting important branches of employment 
unknown. 

Nor must we think lightly of the duties of an actively- 
employed member of the House of Commons during a 
session—they are sometimes very severe. He has calls 
upon his time in correspondence with his constituents, 
and in presenting petitions: last session there were 
nearly 6000 petitions presented to the House of Com- 
mons, on various subjects, but chiefly of public import- 
ance, and to these were appended upwards of a million 
and a half of signatures. Then he may be appointed 
on committees, sitting perhaps from ten or eleven 
o'clock till three or four, no matter what time the 
House may rise, whether it break up at twelve at night 
or not till four in the morning. In some of these com- 
mittees it is his duty to weigh the arguments of counsel 
and the testimony of witnesses, in order to enable him 
to give his vote when the matter comes to a decision; 
or he may have to draw out a report from a mass of 
evidence and documents, or to deliberate it if drawn 
out by another. To fill the post of a member of the 
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House of Commons with zeal and serviceable assiduity 
requires considerable actiyity of mind, patience, prese- 
verance, and, above all, integrity. _ 

Let us return to the subject of Private Bills, as an 
illustration of the occupations which may call for the 
time and attention of a Member. Great numbers of 
applications are annually made to Parliament for leave 
to introduce private bills. Certain regulations are laid 
down by the House for the observance of the applicants. 
At the beginning of each session a committee is ap- 
pointed to see that these rules have been attended to. 
If they have, the bills are introduced; and after pass- 
ing through their stages of first and second -reading, 
they are each referred to select committees. A few of 
these bills are for strictly private and personal objects, 
sales and improvement of estates, to effect divorces, or 
to naturalize foreigners. But the majority of them are 
generally of a very public nature, though they are 
called private because they are undertaken at the ex- 
pense of individuals, companies, or municipal bodies, 
to effect objects for their immediate and particular 
benefit. Some of these bills may be for making or 
improving roads or railroads; others for building 
churches, bridges, markets, court-houses, or gaols ; 
watering, lighting, or paving towns; improving rivers, 
cutting or mending canals, creating docks, harbours, 
and piers; incorporating insurance, gas, water, or 
other companies, or increasing the powers of those 
already existing. They all involve a vast outlay of 
money, sometimes they interfere with many interests, 
and they mostly require a minute investigation, to pre- 
vent public or private wrongs. Say, for example, that a 
railroad is proposed to be carried through the heart of 
England. Out of those whose property the line will 
affect, there will naturally be many supporters and 
many opponents, The various parties must therefore 
be heard in support or opposition; counsel, engineers, 
and surveyors must be employed, and a great expense 
entered into, in order to enable the committee to form 
a judgment. But even after a!l, though the committee 
report favourably, the bill may be lost. Last year 
(1836) there were 301 applications for private bills. 
Of that number, 193 obtained their object, and were 
passed into acts of Parliament, the rest being either 
abandoned, rejected, or withdrawn. Sixty-seven of the 
successful applications were fur roads, railways, canals, 
and rivers; seventeen for harbours, piers, and docks; 
and forty-five for the improvement of towns and dis- 
tricts. The fees paid to the different officers of the 
House of Commons in 1832, on 153 private bills, 
amounted to’ 14,5162. 

There is some little difficulty now in gaining access 
to the strangers’ gallery of the House of Commons, 
Formerly it used to be by a member's order, or by a fee 
of 2s. 6d. to the door-keepers. The fee was abolished 
last year as an objectionable thing, and the only way of 
now procuring adinission is by the order of a member. 
But there are many who come to London during the 
session, and, among other things, are anxious to see a 
sitting of the House, who de pot know where to get au 
order—they either are not acquainted with a member, 
or dislike to ask. Nay, there are many living in London 
similarly situated. Now, though members are ysually 
very polite and accommodating, even to strangers, a 
better arrangement might, we think, be made. ‘This 
is not, however, our province to discuss. 

On entering the strangers’ gallery, we perceive before 
us, at the other end of the House, over the Speaker's 
chair, a little gallery for the reporters of the newspapers. 
This accommodation was afforded on erecting the pre- 
sent temporary house. What would Woodfall and Perry 
have given to have been thus accommodated in the in- 
fancy of reporting? Is the reader aware of the par- 
ticulars of the struggle of the press with the privileges 
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of the House? They have been frequently recorded. 
A century ago, when the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’— 
that most venerable of periodicals—was in its first 
years of infancy, it ventured to peep into the House, 
and give the public some brief hints of what was said 
and done. But this was put a stop to. The public, 
however, beginning to relish periodical news, and espe- 
cially having acquired a slight taste of parliamentary 
reporting, were willing to receive more. Their con- 
ductors ran risks to supply the demand; but were 
obliged to offer their contraband goods under fictitious 
names. Even so great a man as Dr. Jolinson was 
employed in manufacturing the ‘ Debates in the Senate 
of Lilliput: he received brief hints and scanty notes, 
and then wrote the speeches, seasoning them with a 
portion of. his own eloquence. Towards the end of 
1770 a daring effort was madé—a number of printers 
broke throngh the privilege of the House, and boldly 
printed its proceedings. This created a great storm. 
The subject was taken up in the beginning of 1771; 
eight printers of newspapers were ordered to attend at 
the bar of the House, but they refused to obey: the 
Serjeant-at-Arms was directed to take them into cus- 
tody, but the Lord Mayor (Brass Crosbie) aiid two 
aldermen, who were sitting as police magistrates, re- 
leased them, and bound them over to prosecute the 
officers of the House fur assault and wrongous impri- 
sonment ; for this the House sent the Lord Mayor and 
one alderman to the Tower, and the clerk of the city, 
being brought to the table of the House, was compelled 
to tear out the leaves of his register which recorded 
the decision of the magistrates. Yet, though appa- 
rently defeated, the press had triumphed. From that 
period the proceedings of the House have been regu- 
larly published. 

The following anecdote, connected with the early 
days of reporting, we know to be authentic :—For- 
merly, in the House of Commons, the reporters for 
the newspapers had no facilities for entrance into 
the gallery beyond those enjoyed by the public gene- 
rally ; and on days when an interesting debate was ex- 
pected, they were frequently obliged to take their place 
on the stairs early in the forenoon; and after standing 
there for many hours, to depend for their chance of 
getting in upon a struggle with their competitors in 
the crowd when the door was opened. Some thirty or 
forty years ago there was a dark closet at the end of 
the gallery, in which the more experienced of the re- 
porters used to hide themselves during a division, so 
as to he ready for the first rush when strangers were 
re-admitted. In this closet Mr. Woodfall, Mr. Perry, 
and Mr. Lane (formerly editor of the ‘ British Press’) 
were once snugly ensconced. The period of exclusion 
was long, and they beguiled it by political discussion. 
At last one of the party roared out, to the dismay of 
the Speaker and the horror of the Serjeant-at-Arms, 
“ [ say the ‘ Morning Post’ is in the pay of the French 
Directory!” The culprits were brought to the bar of 
the House, and a strict watch was in future kept on 
the closet of refuge. At length the late Speaker, Mr. 
Abbott, at a time when some repairs or alterations 
were made in the House, caused a small room to be 
set apart for the use of the reporters, and a door to be 
struck out at the back of the gallery; whereby they 
micht at all times obtain admittance to the back seat, 
which, although the most distant from the body of the 
House, was the best for hearitig. They are now, as 
we have stated, accommodated in a little gallery at the 
other end of the House, from the strangers’ gallery, 
over the Speaker's chair. : 

If the visiter has entered the strangers’ gallery 
without knowing the subjects on which the House will 
proceed to business, and if he sits down, expecting, as 
a matter of course, that there will be a grand oratorical 
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display, a keen encounter of wit; and all the excitement 
of a brilliant assembly, he will very frequently meet 
with a complete disappointment. Even on what are 
termed “ field-nights,” patience is considerably tried. 
If you cannot make interest to get introduced into thie 
reserved seats outside the bar, on the floor of the House, 
and below the strangers’ gallery, you must then, if a 
strong debate is expected, take your station at an early 
hour on the gallery stairs, and wait with patience ; 
you may be admitted when the Speaker is at prayers. 
He, the chaplain, and the clerks are kneeling at the 
table; there are but five or six members present; and 
though the gallery is nearly crowded, and you have 
secured a front seat, an apprehension steals over you 
that the required number, forty, will not arrive in time 


‘| to make a house. But the members are dropping in ; 


the Speaker begins to count slowly and deliberately ; 
he arrives at thirty-nine, and then takes the chair. The 
debate, however, will not begin immediately. You 
must wait two or three hours for that. In the mean- 
time a variety of motions and business of a formal 
nature is gone through, the half of which only reaches 
your ear. There appears to be an apprehension that 
a division will take place on some private bill—that 
the words “ Strangers, withdraw !” will be pronounced, 
and that you will be dislodged from your position, 
whick cost so much pains to secure. But this passes 
over, the candles are lighted, and the benches are be- 
ginning to be filled: 

A message from the Lords! The form of proposing 
and assenting to the admission of the messenger is gone 
through so quickly and so quietly as almost to escape 
attention. Straightway a gentleman in full dress 
emerges from beneath the gallery, where he has made 
a profound bow; advancing to the middle of the floor, 
he bows again; and on reaching the table he bows a 
third time. On delivering his message, he retreats, 
walking backward with a dexterity that amuses the 
stranger, and bows three times as he did on advancing. 
This is the Usher of the Black Rod, come to summon 
the Speaker and the House to hear the royal assent 
given by commission to certain bills. The Serjeant-at- 
Arms, who is dressed with a bag-wig and sword by his 
side, takes up the mace and marches before the Speaker ; 
a few members follow, but the rest remain. Now the 
strangers pent up in the little gallery may avail them- 
selves of their privilege—the Speaker and the mace are 
gone, and there is therefore “‘ No House ;” they may 
stand up, stretch themselves, and talk, without fear of 
a rebuke or a frown from the attendants. The Speaker 
returns, takes the chair, the mace is laid on the table, 
and he reports to the House the bills that have become 
acts by receiving the final sanction of the legislature. 

On another occasion we may see the Serjeant-at- 
Arms take up the mace, and go to meet two indivi- 
duals in gowns and wigs, with whom he advances, all 
three bowing as did the Usher of the Black Rod. 
These are masters in Chancery, who are the usual mes- 
sengers of the House of Lords, bringing down certain 
bills to which the assent of the Commons is requested. 

The House is now crowded, and the member who 
brings on the important subject of the evening rises to 
make his statement. His Majesty's ministers and their 
supporters always occupy the range of benches on the 
right hand of the Speaker. The Opposition occupy the 
left. When the opening speech is finished, which has 
probably been long, full of facts, and, it may be, impor- 
tant, but consisting chiefly of dry details and figures, a 
large portion of members rise to quit the House; the 
voice of the succeeding speaker is nearly drowned in the 
noise of footsteps and slamming of doors, and it is some- 
times a considerable period before he can be distinctly 
heard. All members bow to the chair on entering, and 
on going out are supposed not to turn ~ 7. on it. 
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The debate goes on—now swelling into noble sounds— 
now falling off in tedious episodes; and by the time 
the occupant of the front seat of the strangers’ gallery 
has sat from four till twelve, or later, he will confess 
that, however exciting the subject—however grand the 
associations connected with this political arena, present- 
ing as it does in combination some of the cleverest and 
some of the most influential men of the empire—how- 
ever wonderful it is to see those note-takers carefully 
and accurately reporting the outline of the debate, 
facts, figures, and all, and with the machinery with 
which they are in connexion, giving the world an op- 
portunity of being present—still, to sit out an important 
debate in the House of Commons is a very fatiguing 
thine. 

None can carry a message from the House of Com- 
mons to the House of Lords but members; the House 
of Lords has specific messengers of its own to convey 
its communications to the Commons. _ The messengers 
of the House of Commons are merely the servants of 
the Serjeant-at-Arms, who is the head of the household 
establishment, and has the responsibility and care of 
the House, under the Speaker. 

When a bill or message is to be carried from the 
Commons to the Lords, a member is appointed to take 
it; and as the practice is that at least eight members 
must go up, the Speaker addresses the House, desiring 
it-to follow its messenger. [f the bill is an important 
one, a large number of members usually accompany 
the messenger. The Usher of the Black Rod informs 
the House of Peers of the presence of the messengers ; 
when they are admitted, the Black Rod, as he is abbre- 
viatingly termed, places himself at their head, and the 
Lord Chancellor, or whoever is chairman at the time, 
comes down to the bar to receive the message. Three 
obeisances are made on entering and retiring. 

The House of Lords has a different appearance from 
the House of Commons. Both are neatly fitted up, 
but the Lords has a richer and more stately appearance. 
The visiter may have entered during the day, when it is 
sitting as the highest court of justice in the empire, 
and judgment on some case may be delivering. This 
may be done at considerable length, either by the Lord 
Chancellor, who is sitting in his official costume, or by 
one of the law lords occupying the benches. If it be 
one of the latter, the stranger's notions may be some- 
what startled at seeing him in plain clothes—for the 
novice is apt to associate robes and stars with his idea 
of the appearance of a peer in his place in Parliament. 
But peers only wear their robes on great occasions. 
The bishops, however, always wear their clerical robes. 
When judgment is delivered, the strangers, mingled 
with the counsel in the space below the bar, fall back 
towards the wall, forming a semicircle ; the next case is 
called, the attendant messenger exclaims ‘* Counsel,” 
ond the barristers conducting the case advance, bowing 
three times ; one of them then ascends the step at the 
bar (on which the Speaker of the House of Commons 
stands when he and the House are summoned) and 
opens the proceeding in an easy colloquial tone. The 
short-hand writer of the House takes his notes at the 
bar. The gallery for strangers and reporters when the 
House sits legislatively occupies a similar position to 
the strangers’ gallery in the House of Commons, being 
over the entrance, above the bar. 

At a little distance from the Houses of Parliament, 
lie some of the principal government offices. A wide 
spacious street, but not perfectly straight, termed 
Whitehall, stretches from the end of Parliament Street, 
(which is a continuation of Whitehall) to Charing Cross. 
A narrow inlet, bearing the far-famed name of Down- 
ing Street,—it should be termed Downing Place, for 
it is not a thoroughfare—runs up fromthe bottom of 
Whitehall. Here are the official residences of the First 
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Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the offices of the foreign and colonial Secretaries of 
State, &c. From the entrance of Downing Street a 
handsome new range of building extends along White- 
hall, presenting a fine front to the street, which is stated 
to have been copied from the temple of Jupiter Stator 
at Rome. This is appropriated to the Board of Trade 
and the Privy Council, &c. Beyond this, and joining it, 
is the old building of the Treasury, in which the Home 
Office is also placed; higher up is the Horse Guards; 
nearly opposite it is the building termed Whitehall, 
which has given name to the street (see ‘ Penny Ma- 
gazine,’ vol. i.); above the Horse Guards, nearer to 
Charing Cross, is the Admiralty; and opposite, in 
Scotland Yard, are a variety of subordinate government 
offices. 

St. James’s Park. and the Horse Guards’ Parade in 
front of it, lie at the back of Downing Street, the 
Treasury, the Horse Guards, and the Admiralty. The 
wood-cut represents these buildings from the Park, 
There is an arched passage through the Horse Guards 
from Whitehall into the Parade. Here between ten 
and eleven in the morning, the animated scene exhi- 
bited in the engraving is presented. 

The extensive and important business of the executive 
government requires a minute subdivision of labour, the 
employment of many offices and numerous functionaries, 
To attempt to gather an idea of the extent of the busi- 
ness transacted from an inspection of the exterior of 
Downing Street and Whitehall would be but an idle 
effort; yet to describe particularly each office would 
only tempt the reader to exclaim 

« Grove answers grove ; each alley has its brother, 
And half the platform but reflects the other.” 
However different the nature of the various employ- 
ments may be, there must be a similarity in all—the 
Horse Guards alone, from its military air and cha- 
racter, breaking the uniformity. 

In 1815 there were 27,365 individuals employed in 
the Public Departments, receiving annual salaries to 
the amount of 3,763,100/. In 1835 the number was 
reduced to 23,578, and the amount ef salaries paid to 
2,786,278/. The following reductiors have been made 
since 1825:—in the Treasury, 27,4211; in the Exche- 
quer and Paymaster of Civil Services, 58,994/. ; in the 
War Office, including Military Boards, 29,509/.; in the 
Ordnance, 122,174/.; in the Admiralty and Naval de- 
partments, 303,489/. ; in the Excise, 152,301/.; Stamps 
and Taxes, 103,929/.; Audit department, 54,078/.; and 
in the Vice-Treasurer’s Office, &c., 23,8051. 


The Treasury is the head of the executive. The 


prime minister is always the first lord of the Treasury 
—for the first title is merely honorary, given to him 
from the rank which he takes as head of the govern- 
ment; the second title is the virtual one. The second 
lord of the Treasury is always the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; but when it happens that the prime minis- 
ter is a commoner, he sometimes takes both the post of 
First Lord and Chancellor of the Exchequer—for the 
latter must be a member of the Commons, and the 
government appointments are usually distributed so as 
to secure as equal a proportion of ministers as possible 
in both Houses of Parliament. There are four junior 
lords of the Treasury, two secretaries, an assistant 
secretary, two solicitors, and a number of clerks. The 
Treasury has the control of the Mint, the Customs, the 
Excise, the Stamps and Taxes, the Post Office, the 
management of the national debt, &c. 

The duties of the Chancellor of the Exchequer are ot 
a momentous kind. They give him cognizance of the 
entire revenue of the empire. His “ budget,” as it is 


termed, is an annua! exposition to the House of Com- 
mons and the nation of the amount of taxes gathered 
irom every source, the expenditure of that money, and 
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{Back of the Horse-Guards and the Admiralty. ] 


whether a necessity or an opportunity has arisen for 
the imposition of a new tax, or the reduction of an old 
one. ‘The public income arising from the various taxes 
has been for the last three years upwards of fifty mil- 


lions annually. ‘The expenditure for the same period 
has been forty-nine and forty-eight millions annually, 
leaving a surplus of about a million and a half each 


year. This has been applied in different ways, but 
principally to the reduction of taxation, a part of the 
surplus, however, being generally applied to the reduc- 
tion of the national debt, according to a prescribed 
method of taking an average. The expenditure is 
applied to the establishments of the King and royal 
family, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; the salaries 
of ministers, judges, anibassadors, consuls, &c.; the ex- 
penses of the army and navy; the payment of pensions; 
and, above all, the interest of the national debt, which 
alone absorbs annually about twenty-eight millions. 

The names of the three secretaries of state indicate 
their several duties. ‘There would appear, at firs? sight, 
# great difference in the weight of their respective func- 
tions. The home secretary, we might say, having 
such a small department as that of Great Britain to 
attend to, and that, too, chiefly as regards the admi- 
nistration of justice and police, cannot be so heavily 
pressed as he who has to watch foreign nations, control 
ambassadors, look to nearly 200 consular stations in 
different parts of the world, and otherwise guard our 
foreign interests; or the colonial secretary, presiding 
over our wide-spread empire in every quarter of the 
globe. But what a population is that of Britain! How 
endlessly complicated are our internal and social rela- 
tions! What watchfulness is required to prevent all 
our great social interests clashing! The duties of these 
high officers are therefore pretty equally divided. The 
state secretaries are assisted by under-secretaries, with 
their clerks, 

The Board of Trade has its president, secretaries, 
and various departmental clerks; the Office of Woods 
and Forests its commissioners; the Exchequer its 
comptroller, accountants, &c.; and the Board of Con- 
trol its president and commissioners. The Office of 





the Board of Control lies over from Whitenall, in a lane 
called Cannon Row, not far from Westminster Bridge. 
Its business is to superintend and control the governing 
functions of the East India Company. 

The Horse Guards is the seat of the government of 
the vast military establishment of Great Britain. The 
king is the head and generalissimo of the army; the 
commander-in-chief is the king’s deputy, and acting 
ruler of the forces. The connexion between the Horse 
Guards and the civil government is maintained by a 
member of the latter, termed the secretary-at-war; the 
paymaster-general is also usually a civilian. The com- 
mander-in-chief is assisted by a military secretary, an 
adjutant-general, a quarter-master-general, and a judge 
advocate-general. There is also a chaplain-general. 
The Ordnance Office is partly at the Tower of London 
(see the fifth volume of the ‘ Penny Magazine’) and in 
Pall Mall; and it is presided over by a master-general 
and a surveyor-general, with their principal secretaries 
and clerks. 

The total amount of the British army at home and 
abroad, including India, was, in 1792, 57,252; in 1815 
it was 250,314; in 1834 it was reduced to 108,672. 
The expense of the army for the year 1836-7 was— 
charge for the land forces, exclusive of India, 3,109,557/.; 
charge to be defrayed by the East India Company, 
691,133/.; total 3,800,690/. In 1836 there were 5,268 
officers receiving half-pay. 

We come now to the Admiralty. The front of this 
building recedes from the street, but is connected with 
it by wings, forming a court-yard. The head of the 
Admiralty is the Lord High Admiral; but this office 
has been rarely held in person (the present king, when 
Duke of Clarence, was Lord High Admiral for some 
time); but its duties are discharged by Lords Commis- 
sioners, the first lord being the head of the department. 

Our navy is not at present, a time of universal peace 
(at least on the seas), in extensive employment: yet in 
1835 there was one first-rate, three second-rates, five 
third-rates, and 163 lower classed vessels in commis- 
sion; which, along with those lying in ordinary, gives a 
total of fifteen first-rates; nineteen second-rates, fifty- 
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five third-rates, and 354 other vessels in the British 
navy—a total of 443. In the King’s speech, on the 
opening of the session of 1536, it was announced that 
the navy had been increased, in order to give adequate 
protection to our extended commerce, The wages paid 
to seamen and marines, to ordinary and yard craft, 
amounted, in 1836, to 933,054/.; and the expense of 
their victuals was 339,825/. The total expense of the 
effective establishment of the navy in that year was 
2,416,300/.; and if to this we add $19,1032. for half- 
ay to navy and marine officers, and various other 
items, the transport of troops, &c., the entire expense 
of the navy will be found to be 4,245,723/. The 
Navy Pay Office is in Somerset House. 

The preceding gives avery brief and rapid view of 
the head government offices in Downing Street and 
Whitehall. But there are other offices of the executive, 
subordinate indeed to those we have described, but 
each heads of departments, and of very great import- 
ance, in different parts of London. We shall briefly 
notice them. 

A number of what may be termed the working offices 
of government are in Somerset House. This noble 
building is entered from the Strand; on passing through 
the gateway we arrive in a spacious quadrangle, and 
over the different duors on each side of the square may 
be remarked brief but significant intimations, such as 
“ Stamps and Taxes,” “ Navy Pay Office,” “ Legacy 
Duty Office,” “ Audit Office,” &c. &c. Here, there- 
fore, is transacted a large portion of government money 
business, atid the receipt and management of such 
parts of the revenue arising from trade as do not fall 
under the heads of Customs or Excise. For instance, 
under “ Stamps” are included the taxes levied on deeds, 
legacies, insurance policies, bills of exchange, bankers’ 
notes, newspapers and advertisements, stage-coaches, 
post-horses, receipts, &c. The revenue derived from 
these sources was, in the year ending 10th October, 
1835, 6,505,224/.; and in 1836, 6,796,439/. Again, 
under “ Taxes,” so termed, becatise they are assessed 
directly on property and employment, we find it stated, 
that in 1835 they produced 3,733,997/., and in 1836, 
3,670,7471. The sources from which this money is de- 
rived are land-taxes, houses, windows, servants, horses, 
carriages, dogs, and other assessed taxes. It is calct- 
lated that the “Stamps” contribute 14 per cent. of the 
entire revenue of the country, and the assessed and 
land-taxes 9 per cent. The rate at which they are 
collected, that is, the amount per cent. on each 100V. 
which it costs to keep up establishments and officers 
to gather the money, is, for “Stamps” 2/. 10s. 114d., 
and for “ Taxes” 5/. 7s.9}d. Something like an idea of 
the amount of money which, by the deaths of indivi- 
duals, annually changes hands in Great Britain, may 
be gathered from the fact, that in 1834 the amount of 
capital on ‘which legacy duty was paid was 41,574,628/., 
and in 1835, 41,092,660/.—forty-one millions annually 
paying legacy duty! The taxes arising from probates 
and legacies yields about two millions a-year. 

Among other offices in Somerset House may be 
mentioned that of the Poor Law Commissioners. The 
money that was gathered in the country for poor-rates 
was, in 1832-4, between eight and nine millions annu- 
ally; in 1835 it fell down to little more than seven mil- 
lions, and-in 1836 it was little more than six millions. 

The Excise Office is in Broad Street, and the Cus- 
tom House in Lower Thames Street, below London 
Bridge. The Mint and the Post Office have been de- 
scribed in the first and third volumes of the ‘ Penny 
Magazine.’ The produce of the customs and excise has 
been annually, for the last thtee yeits, upwards of 
thirty-five and thirty-six millions. They contribute 
about seventy-two per cent. of the revenue. ‘The ex- 
pense of collecting the customs was, in 1835, 5/. 5s. 
per cent,; and the excise 6, 13s, 64d. 
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HARE-HUNTING BY THE FOX. 

Tue fox is not able to overtake a hare in running, and 
therefore he has recourse to artifice, which he instine- 
tively employs. In the evening, generally towards sun- 
set, the fox comes out of his hole, and creeps slowly aud 
cautiously along the edge of the wood, with all the 
precaution of a sportsman, to discover if possible a 
young hare in the distance. The young hares are, 
like all young animals, very sportive, and one often 
sees them gamboling and leaping in the oddest manuer 
that can be imagined, and upon this propensity is the 
manceuvre of the fox founded. He seeks above all 
things to introduce himself to a young one not yet 
acquainted with the world. If it is a fine warm summer 
evening, the hare is very willing (supposing that he has 
not yet become acquainted with the character of the 
fox) to sport with the unknown stranger. The fox 
therefore, while at a distance, exerts himself to excite 
the attention of the young hare. He stretches himself 
upon the ground at full length, spreads his tail upright, 
jumps up in the air, rans round in circles, and thus 
endeavours to approach nearer to the hare, whe grows 
bolder, and looks at the fox with curiosity, and with 
a newly awakened desire to gambol with him. In this 
way the fox succeeds in inspiring the hare with con- 
fidence, which consequently is induced to sport with 
this deceiver, and to join in its ridiculous tricks, and 
the poor wretch is thus irrecoverably lost, for the fox 
takes the first safe opportunity to sieze it by the throat, 
and, heedless of its piteous cries, to deprive it of its 
life. A fabulist would know how to draw from this an 
obvious moral for young people, who are about to enter 
the great world. 

Mr. Jesse, in his ‘Gleanings of Natural History,’ 
relates as a fact that may be relied on, that in France 
a gentleman who had gone out to shoot hares one 
evening, in a very rocky district, placed himself with 
his attendant in concealment near a water-channel 
formed by the rains, to watch for the hares coming 
down towards the plain in order to feed. “They had 
not been there long when they observed a fox coming 
down the gully, and followed by another. After play- 
ing together for a little time, one of the foxes concealed 
himself under a large stone or rock, which was at the 
bottom of the channel, and the other returned to the 
rocks. He soon, however, came back, chasing a hare 
before him. As the hare was passing the stone where 
the first fox had concealed himself, he tried to seize her 
by a sudden spring, but missed his aim. The chasing 
fox then came up, and finding that his expected. prey 
had escaped, through the want of skill in his associate, 
he fell upon him, and they both fought with so much 
animosity, that the parties who had been watching their 
proceedings came up and destroyed them both.” 


ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. 
(Concluded from No, 314.) 
Amoncst the lay orders of knighthood which were 
formed in chivalric times, and have come down in un- 
broken succession, the English Ornper or rue Garter 
holds a most distinguished place. It was founded, as 
mentioned in the previons paper, in the reign of 
Edward IIT., when manners had arrived at that stage 
of improvement in which, while retaining so much ot 
rougliness and feudal barbarity as to give a reality to 
chivalric life, they also tinged it with gaiety and splen- 
dour.- The precise cause of the origin or formation of 
the Order is not distinctly known. The common story 
respecting the fall of a lady's garter at a ball, which 
was picked up by the king, and his retort, to those who 
were smiling at the action, of “ Honi soit qui wal y 
pense (Evil, or shame, to him who thinks evil hereof), 
which afterwards became the motto of the Order, has 


}been not entirely given up as a fable, A tradition ob- 
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tained as far back as in the reign of Henry VI. that this 
Order received its origin from the fair sex. The author 
of the ‘ History of British Costume,’ in the ‘ Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge,’ says, “ Sir E. Ashmole, in his 
history of the Order, considers the garter as a symbol of 
union ; and in this opinion he is followed by Sir Walter 
Scott and Sir Samuel Meyrick. We are not aware of 
any evidence that would shake such high authority: 
but one curious question occurs to us, connected with 
the subject of our work—Costume—from whence did 
Edward derive the garter? Camden says, he gave 
forth his own garter as a signal for a battle that sped 
well, which Du Chesne takes to be that of Cressy; but 
we have yet to learn that garters were worn by men in 
those days. No indication of such an article occurs 
upon any monument or in any illumination of the time, 
nor would it appear there was any need of such an 
assistant ; the chauss¢s, or long hose, being attached to 
the doublet, or at least ascending to the middle of the 
thigh, where they were met by the drawers. ‘The leg- 
bandages, abandoned in the previous century, have no 
affinity to the short garter and buckle, which forms the 
badge of this celebrated Order. In the absence of all 
proof, however, probability is in favour of such garters 
being worn by the ladies, whose hose were in shape 
precisely the stockings of the present day *.” 

The last supposition, and that of Sir E. Ashmole’s, 
would appear to he easily reconcileable. The garter 
might have been selected both as a symbol of union 
and as a compliment to the ladies: for the gallantry 
of the time was not so polished as to regard such a 
selection in any other light than a compliment. 

The Order was founded “in honour of God, the 
Virgin Mary, St. George, and St. Edward the Con- 
fessor.” St. George, the tutelary saint of England, is 
its especial patron and protector. How St. George 
became the Patron Saint of England, or who he was 
originally, whether a fabulous or real personage, is not 
known with .certainty. Gibbon, in detailing the cir- 
cumstances connected with the expulsion of Athanasius 
from the archiepiscopal chair of Alexandria, and the 
violent death of George, his successor, says, “ the 
odious stranger, disguising every circumstance of time 
and place, assumed the mask of a martyr, a saint, and 
a Christian hero; and the infamous George of Cap- 
padocia has been transformed into the renowned St. 
George of England, the patron of arths, of chivalry, 
and of the garter.” In a note, the historian adds, 
* this transformation is not given as absolutely certain, 
but as extremely probable.” It is enough for our pur- 
pose to know that St. George has been long the well- 
known patron of England ;—that his exploit with the 
dragon is his crowning feat of victory ;—that his name 
was invoked as “our ancient word of courage:” and 
the reader is doubtless familiar with the words which 
Shakspeare has put into the mouth of Henry V., when 
he asks, “* Who calls for more men from England ?”— 
“the game’s afoot ; 

Follow your spirit ; and upon this charge 
Cry, ‘God for Harry, England, and St. George !’” 

The Order of the Garter was originally composed of 
twenty-five knights and the sovereign (who nominates 
the other knights) ; twenty-six in all. This number 
has received no alteration, except in the reign of 
George IIT., when it was directed that princes of the 
royal family, and illustrious foreigners, on whom the 
honour might be conferred, should not be included. 
The number of these extra knights was fourteen in 
1834. The Military Knights of Windsor are also con- 
sidered as an adjunct of the Order of the Garter. 

The officers of the order are, the prelate, who is 
always the Bishop of Winchester; the chancellor, who 
is the Bishop of Salisbury; the registrar, who is the 

* ‘History of British Costume—Library of Entertaining Kaow- 
ledge,’ pp. 145-146. 
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Dean of Windsor; with the Garter King at Arms, and 
the Usher of the Black Rod. The Chapter ought te 
meet every year on St. George’s day (the 23rd of 
April) in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. (See the ac- 
count of Windsor, in No. 80 of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’) 

The original dress of the Knights of the Garter was 
a mantle, tunic, and capuchin (hood), of the fashion 
of the time, all of blue woollen cloth; those of the 
knights companions differing only from the sovereign’s 
by the tunic being lined with miniver instead of ermine. 
All the three garments were embroidered with garters 
of blue and gold, the mantle having one larger than 
all the rest on the left shoulder. The dress underwent 
various changes. Henry VIII. remodelled both it and 
the statutes of the erder, and gave the knights the 
Collar, and the greater and lesser George as at present 
worn. The last alteration in the dress took place in 
the reign of Charles II. The principal parts of it con- 
sist of a mantle of dark blue velvet, with a hood of 
crimson velvet; a cap or hat, with an ostrich and heron 
plume; the stockings are of white silk, and the garter, 
which is of dark blue velvet, having the motto em- 
broidered in gold letters, is worn under the left knee. 
The badge is a gold medallion, representing St. George 
and the Dragon, which is worn suspended by a blue 
ribbon; hence it is a common forth of speech to say, 
when an individual has been appointed a Knight of the 
Garter, that he has received the blue ribbon. There is 
also a star worn on the left breast. 

It is not generally known, that from the first institu- 
tion of the Order of the Garter to at least as late as the 
reign of Edward IV., ladies were admitted to a partici- 
pation in the honours of the fraternity. The queen, 
some of the knights-companions’ wives, and other great 
ladies, had robes and hoods of the gift of the sovereign, 
the former garnished with little embroidered garters. 
The ensign of the Garter was also delivered to them, 
and they were expressly termed Dames de la fratermté 
de St. George. The splendid appearance of Queen 
Philippa at the first grand feast of the order is noticed 
by Froissart. Two monuments, too, are still existing, 
which bear figures of ladies wearing the garter; the 
Duchess of Suffolk’s, at Ewelme, in Oxfordshire, of 
the time of Henry VI., represents her wearing it on 
the wrist in the manner of a bracelet; Lady Harcourt, 
at Stanton Harcourt, in Oxfordshire, of the time of 
Edward IV., wears the garter on her left arm. 

Ashmole, writing on the habit and ensigns of the 
order, says, “ After a long disuse of these robes by the 
queens of England and knights-companions’ ladies, 
there was, at the feast of St. George, celebrated an. 14 
Cha. I., endeavour used to have them restored; for the 
then deputy chancellor moved the sovereign in chapter 
(held the 22nd May) that the ladies of the knights- 
companions might have the privilege to wear a garter 
of the order about their arms, and an upper robe, at 
festival times, according to ancient usage. Upon which 
motion the sovereign gave order that the queen should 
be acquainted therewith, and her pleasure known, and 
the affair left to the ladies’ particular suit. The 10th 
of October in the following year (1639) the feast of 
St. George being then also kept at Windsor, the 
deputy chancellor reported to the sovereign in chapter 
the answer which the queen was pleased to give him 
to the aforesaid order; whereupon it was then left tc 
a chapter to be called by the knights-companions to 
consider of every circumstance, how it were fittest to be 
done for the honour of the order, which was appointed 
to be held at London about Alhollantide after; but 
what was then or after done doth not appear; and the 
unhappy war coming on, this matter wholly slept.” 

When Queen Anne attended the thanksgiving at 
St. Paul's in 1702, and again in 1704, she wore the 
garter set with diamonds, as sovereign of the order, 
tied round her Jeft arm, 
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The Orper or THE Bata was created in 1399, on the 
coronation of Henry IV. Bathing had been frequently 
observed previously, as one of the ceremonies on the 
making of a knight, especially when it was wished to 
do so with peculiar solemnity. It was, however, far 
from being a general observance ; for as knights were 
frequently made on the field of battle, no other cere- 
mony could be observed, at such critical times, than 
that of simple dubbing, or the aceolade—that is, the 
three strokes on the shoulder, bestowed on the candi- 
date while he remained ina kneeling posture before 
the knight (generally some illustrious person) who con- 
ferred the honour. Though some knights might have 
been occasionally called Knights of the Bath before the 
time of Henry IV., it does not appear that the title was 
appropriated to a distinct order till the coronation of 
that king. “ Froissart (see Lord Berners’ ‘ Translat.’ 
edit. 1812, vol. ii. p. 752), speaking of that king, says, 
‘ The Saturday before his coronation he departed from 
Westminster, and rode to the Tower of London with a 
great number; and that night all such esquires as 
should be made knights the next day, watched, who 
were to the number of forty-six. Every esquire had 
his owne bayne (bath) by himself; and the next day 
the Duke of Lancaster made them all knights at the 
mass-time. Then had they long coats with strait 
sleeves, furred with mynever like prelates, with white 
laces hanging on their shoulders.” 

** Tt became subsequently the practice of the English 
kings to create Knights of the Bath previous to their 
coronation, at the inauguration of a Prince of Wales, 
at the celebration of their own nuptials or those of any 
of the royal family, and occasionally upon other great 
occasions or solemnities. Fabyan (Chron. edit. 1811; 
p. 582) says that Henry V., in 1416, upon the takiag 
of the town of Caén, dubbed sixteen Knights of the 
Bath. ; 

“ Sixty-eight Knights of the Bath were made at the 
coronation of King Charles IT. (see the list in Guillim’s 
* Heraldry,’ fol. Lond. 1679, p. 107); but from that 
time the order was discontinued, till it was revived by 
King George I under writ of Privy Seal, dated May 18, 
1725, during the administration of Sir Robert Walpole. 
The statutes and ordinances of the order bear date 
May 23, 1725. By these it was directed that the order 
should consist of a grand master and thirty-six com- 
panions, a succession of whom was to be regularly con- 
tinued. The officers appropriated to the order, be- 
sides the grand master, were a dean, register, king of 
arms, genealogist, secretary, usher, and messenger. 
The dean of the collegiate church of St. Peter, West- 
minster, for the time being, was appointed er officio 
dean of the Order of the Bath, and it was directed that 
the other officers should be from time to time appointed 
by the grand master *.” 

In 1815 George IV., then Prince Regent, remodelled 
the Order of the Bath. It was divided into three gra- 
duated classes—Knights Grand Crosses, Commanders, 
and Companions. The Badge of the Order was di- 
rected by George I. to be a rose, thistle, and shamrock, 
issuing from a sceptre between three imperial crowns, 
with the motto, Tria juncta in wno—three joined in 
one. Additions were made, on the division of the 
order, in order to mark the badges of each class. 

- The Orver or rae TuIsTLe is, as its name (from the 
national emblem) may be supposed to indicate, a Scotch 
one, and only bestowed on Scotch noble families. Three 
of the ribbons are reserved for a prince of the royal 
family, and two English noblemen, the entire number 
of knights being sixteen, and the sovereign. The Order 
of the Thistle was fuunded by James V., (father of 
Mary, Queen of Scots) but it did not flourish, being 
lost sight of in the troubles and alterations which fol- 
lowed James's death. It was revived by Queen Anne 

* Penny Cyclopedia,’ No. 207, vol. iv., p. 23. 
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in 1703, who only followed out an interrupted purpose 
of James II.’s (the Seventh of Scotland). The badge 
is a medallion of gold, exhibiting St. Andrew. The 
gold collar is wrought as if composed of thistles and 
sprigs of rue. The motto of the order is, Nemo me 
impune lacessit—nobody shall insult me with impunity. 





[Collar of the Order of St. Andrew.] 


The Onver or Sr. Parrick was founded by George ITI. 
in 1783. The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland is the Grand 
Master. The order is composed of the king, sixteen 
knights, and six knights extraordinary. 





[Collar of the Order of St. Patrick. | 


The banners of the Knights of the Garter are -sus- 
pended in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, those of the 
Bath in Henry VII.’s Chapel, Westminster, and those 
of St. Patriek in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. (See 
* Penny Magazine,’ Nos. 80, 155, and 129.) 

In addition to these British orders, there are two 
in British dependencies: one ir the Ionian Islands, 
called “ the most distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George,” which was created by George III., 
on the erection of these islands into a government under 
the protection of Great Britain; and one in Hanover, 
(the Guelphic Order) created by George IV. when 
Prince Regent, afier Hanover was freed from French 
domination. 





*.° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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